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CHARGES AGAINST WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 


THE Order of the Day for going into a Committee on the 


Charges againſt Warren Haſtings, Eſq. having been read, 
the Speaker left the Chair, and Mr. St. Andrew St; John 
took his ſeat at the table- 


AAR. For then roſe and began with obſerving, that as ſome- 


thing like cenſure had been caſt on his Right Hon. friend, 
when the Committee were laſt aſſembled, for having intro- 


duced a conſiderable deal of preliminary matter, generally 
alluſive to the ſubject of the ſeveral charges not then under 


immediate conſideration, but in his mind extremely pertinent 
and extremely eſſential, and as he was perfectly convinced that 


if cenſure could be at all deſervedly imputed to his Right 


Honourable friend on ſuch an account, it might with much 
more foundation and propriety be imputed to him, were he to 
attempt to take up the time of the Committee with again 
going into the diſcuſſion of any topics not immediately con- 
nected with the ſubject, to which he meant that day to call 


their attention; he therefore would make no preliminary ob- 


ſervations whatever, but would proceed directly to the matter 
upon which he meant to found the motion he ſhould have the 
honour to offer to the Committee, viz. to the third charge, 
that relative to the conduct of Mr. Haſtings reſpecting Be- 
nares. The Committee, he truſted, as well from the prelimi- 
nary remarks and. arguments of his Right Honourable friend, 
as from what had paſſed within thoſe walls, were ſo far fa- 
miliar with the ſubject of all the charges, that he ſhould find 
it no very difficult taſk to make them perfectly. maſters of the 


Mr, Fox, 


facts to which he meant to draw their attention. He would 


begin, he ſaid, with the year 1770, in which Bulwant Sing, 
the Prince or Zemindar of the province of Benares, died, and 
the Preſidency at Calcutta interfered, through the medium of 
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Captain Harper, to procure a confirmation of the ſucceſſion 
to his ſon, Cheyt Sing, and an agreement was entered into 
between that Rajah and the Vizier'Nabob of Oude, of whom 
he purchaſed, for valuable conſiderations, his right and inhe- 
ritance in his Zemindary, or by whatever other name it might 


be called. When Mr. Haſtings came oyer as Preſident of the 


Supreme Council of Calcutta, he found Cheyt Sing in poſſeſ- 
ſion, and in 1773, in the month of October, he was, by a 
ſunnud granted to him by Sujah Dowlah, obtained by the in- 


ſtance of Mr. Haſtings, acknowledged Zemindar of the Pro. 
vince. In 1774, the Governor General and Council appointed 


by act of Parliament, obtained the ſovereignty paramount of 
the Government of the Province of Benares; and, to obviate 
any miſconſtruction of the treaty with regard to the tenure of 
the Rajah of Benares, Mr. Haſtings himſelf propoſed at the 
Board, that whatever proviſion might in the ſaid treaty be 
made for the intereſt af the Company, the ſame ſhould be 
„ without an encroachment on the rights of the Rajah, or 
„the engagements actually ſubſiſting with him” On the 
transfer of the ſovereignty, Mr. Haſtings propoſed a new grant 
to be conveyed in new inſtruments to the Rajah Cheyt Sing, 
conferring upon him further privileges, viz. the addition of 
the ſovereign rights of the mint, and of the right of criminal 
juſtice of life and death, Mr. Haſtings propoſing the reſolution 
for that purpoſe in Council, in which were theſe words, © That 
e the perpetual and independent poſſeſſion of the Zemindary of 
& Benares, and its depeadencies, be confirmed and guarantied 
& to the Rajah Cheyt Sing and his heirs for ever, ſubject on 
<« to the annual payment of the revenue hitherto paid to the 
« Jate Vizier, &c, That no other demand be made on him, 
« either by the Nabob of Oude, or this Government,” Mr. 


Fox reaſoned upon this minute or reſolution to prove that it 


clearly eſtabliſhed the independency of Cheyt Sing, and 
ſhewed that it was the aim of Mr. Haſtings to make him in- 
dependent, He alſo read farther, in confirmation of this, 

| | | the 
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the following article of the treaty propoſed by Mr. Haſtings 
on the 5th of July 1775 ; * That whilſt the Rajah ſhall con- 
e tinue faithful to theſe engagements, and punQual in his 
« payments, and ſhall pay due obedience to the authority of 


« this Government, no more demands ſhall be made upon 


„ him of AN KIND; or, on any pretence whatſoever, ſhall 
« any perſon be allowed to interfere with his authority, or 


sto diſturb the peace of his country:“ which article was by 


the other Members of the Council aſſented to. Mr. Fox 
begged, therefore, that the Committee would carry in their 
mind, that Cheyt Sing had been declared independent on the 


particular inſtance of Mr. Haſtings ; that it was expreſsly ſti- 


pulated, that no more demands ſhould bemade upon him be- 
ſides his annual tribute; and that the ſtipulation might be the 
more clear and intelligible, the words of any #ind had been 
added. And yet, ſhortly after the deaths of Sir John Cla- 
vering and Mr. Monſon, Mr. Haſtings, without any previous 
general communication with the Board by a minute of con- 
ſultation, made an extraordinary demand on the Rajah of five 


lacks of rupees. The exorbitancy of this demand, and its 


incompatibleneſs with the ſtipulated terms of the Rajah's 

being declared independent in 1774, Mr. Fox dwelt on for 
ſome time. He aſked how were the words no more demands of 
any kind to be interpreted ? And by what principle of conſtruc- 
tion was the meaning of the ſtipulation to be made to bear 


out this? The demand however was made, and the Rajah | 


murmured at it, and begged he might be permitted to pay it 
by inſtalments and with his quarterly payments; but Mr, 
Haſtings peremptorily inſiſted on its being paid by a certain 
day, when it was accordingly paid, though on the expreſs 
condition that the exaction ſhould continue but for one year, 
and ſhould not be drawn into precedent. Notwithſtanding 


this, the ſame demand was repeated a ſecond year, and, after 
ſome fruitleſs murmuring and complaint on the part of the 


Rajah; paid, A third year a like demand was made, and in 
Wo | like 
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| like manner ſatisfied. Mr. Fox explained the various extra- 


ordinzry circumſtances of vexation and deſpotiſm under which 
theſe ſeveral demands were made ; ſuch as a threat, at one 


time, to march the Engliſh Company's forces into the province 
of Benares to compel payment, &c. &c. He alſo ſtated Mr. 


Haſtings's Defence of himſelf againſt theſe facts, and argued 
| upon both the Charge and the Defence collectively and compa- 


ratively. He next ſpoke of the requiſition for all the cavalry 
Cheyt Sing could ſpare; and obſerved that General Clavering 


had by a minute recommended it to the Rajah to keep up two 


thouſand : from whence he inferred that Cheyt Sing was 
left at his diſcretion to keep up as many as he choſe, and to 
ſend that number only which he could ſpare. Mr. Haſtings, 
however, afterwards demanded, through his agent, Mr. Mark- 
ham, two thouſand, afterwards fifteen hundred, and after that 
he lowered the requiſition to one thouſand ; but Cheyt Sing 
ſent word he had but thirteen hundred, and offered only five 
hundred, declaring that he could ſpare no more, but at the 
ſame time ſubſtituted in lieu of the remainder five hundred 
matchlock men. Upon this Mr. Fox remarked, that Mr. 
Haſtings ſays, in his Defence, //y ms e was exhauſted by ſuch 
repeated atls of contumacy—an expreſſion e abſurdity of which 
he proceeded to endeavour to exemplify by recapitulating the 
fats to which it applied. Mr. Haſtings, after ſtipulating that 
no more demand of any kind than the annual tribute ſhould 


be made upon the Rajah, demanded firſt five lacks of rupees, 


which were paid, but with ſome murmuring ; he next de- 
mands five lacks more, which are alſo paid, though with ſome 


murmuring ; he again demands a third five Jacks, and again 
He then calls for two thouſand cavalry. 


payment is made, 
Cheyt Sing ſends him word he had but thirteen hundied, and 


thoſe diſtributed through his territories ; that he can ſpare no 
more than five hundred, which he ſhall have. Would ever 
mortal have conſtrued ſuch conduct as this into centumacy, 
but Mr. Haſtings ? who ſays, his patience was exhauſted by 


« ſuch 
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6 ſuch repeated acts of contumacy,” and adds, “ that he 
« determined to convert them into an advantage for the 
« Company's affairs,” Upon this monſtrous determination, 
he reaſoned with great warmth and energy, appealing to the 
Committee whether they ever before heard of ſuch an idea as 


puniſhing men, not for the great end of all puniſhment, ex- 
ample, but—in order to convert it into an advantage for his 


employers! Mr. Fox put this in various ſtrong points of 


view, and, having here impreſſed the ſeveral facts he had ſtated 
very forcibly on the minds of the Committee, proceeded to 


mention Mr. Haſtings's determination to Jevy a fine of forty 
or fifty lacks of rupees upon Cheyt Sing for the imputed con- 
tumacy, and his journey to Benares for that purpoſe. He 


ſpoke of his conduct on his arrival in terms of ſevere repro- 
bation, declaring that his language and conduct to the Rajah 
Soon after his arrival 


was rude and inſolent in the extreme. 
he cauſed Cheyt Sing to be put under an arreſt in his own 


palace, an inſtance of unparalleled indignity ; for what would 


be thought of any tributary Prince in Europe being arieſted 
in his palace by the .order of the Sovereign Paramount ? 


Would not his authority be loſt for ever? This whole pro- 


ceeding provoked Mr. Fox's execration : he condemned and 


denied the right of Mr. Haſtings to levy and fine, and con- 


tended that there was no ground for ſuch an unwarrantable 
ſtretch of power, ſince the conditions of the ſtipulation had 


been all complied with, the Rajah having continued faithful 


in his engagements and punctual in his payments, and having 
paid due obedience to the authority of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment. He ridiculed the three rights to fine the ſubordinate 
Princes that Mr. Haſtings bad, in his Defence, Jaid claim to. 
The firſt of theſe was, he ſaid, the right derived from Sujah 
al Dowlab, of fining in caſe the mint was abuſed ; the ſecond 
was that of impoſing a fine for inveſting upon every new 
poſſeſſion of the Zemindary. This, Mr. Fox obſerved, was 
a miſerable cavil, and a groſs perverſion of the word fine, 
A 3 ö 7 ſince 
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ſince nothing was more diſtinct and different than the mean- 
ing of it in the two ſenſes here mentioned; and the third 
right was, he declared, ſtill more extraordinary. In 1764, 
Bulwant Sing, father of Cheyt Sing, departed from his loyalty, 
and joined Meer Jaffier and the Engliſh againſt Sujah al 
Dowlah ; when the latter, as Mr. Haſtings ſtated in his De- 
fence, would probably have fined him, had not the Engliſh pro- 
tected him and prevented it. Mf. Fox diverted himſelf for 
ſome time with the idea of what Sujah al Dowlah would pro- 
bably have done, had not the Engliſh prevented him. He 
preſſed alſo upon the Committee the declaration of Mr. Haſ- 
tings, that, according to the inſtitutes of Jengheez Khawn or 
Tamerlane, the ſubject's rights are nothing, while the So- 
vereign's power is every thing; and urged the injuſtice of 
ſuch a deſpotic maxim with great energy. He next took 


notice of the inordinate vanity and preſumption of Mr, 


Haſtings in ſaying, that if Cheyt Sing was a great Prince, he 
as his Sovereign was a great King. In order to ſhew the 
abſurdity of this, he put the caſe thus: ſuppoſe that the Em- 
peror of Germany were to ſend an Ambaſſador to the Elector 
of Hanover or the Elector of Brandenburgh, and he were to 
tell either of them, „If you are a great Elector, I am a 
„ great Emperor,” Having puſhed the ridicule to ſome ex- 
tent, he returned to his narrative of what had happened at 
Benares, and ſtated all the facts of the ill treatment of the 
Rajah, ſubſequent to his having been put under an arreſt, to 

the maſſacre of the Britiſh and the eſcape of Cheyt Sing. 
Mr. Fox, after having gone through the whole of the facts, 
proceeded to take notice of the fourth and fifth articles of the 
charge, which he ſaid he ſhould ſpeak to ſhortly, conſidering 
them rather as matters of aggravation ſuperadded to the treat- 
ment of Cheyt Sing, than as charges of much importance them- 
ſelves. He then ſtated all the circumſtances that took place 
at the Caſtle of Bidgigur, and of the inducements to plunder 
held out by Mr, Haſtings to the ſoldiery, deſcanting on the 
miſchievous 


ſel 
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miſchievous conſequences of ſuch a practice; a doctrine for 


which he declared he had the authority of Mr. Haſtings him- 


ſelf, who ſome years before had written a declaration that“ the 


« yery idea of prize money ſuggeſted to his remembrance the 
« former diſorders which aroſe in their army from that ſource, 
e and had almoſt proved fatal to it. Of this circumſtance you 


* muſt be ſufficiently apprized, and of the neceflity for diſcou- 
« raging every expectation of this kind amongſt the troops 3 
« it is to be avoided like poiſon,” &c. &c. Having thus proved 

how very contradictorily Mr. Haſtings had behaved in that 


reſpect, he mentioned the ſtrange ſort of affidavits and depo- 
ſitions that were made for the purpoſe of imputing ſuſpicions 
of diſloyalty and defigns to rebel to Cheyt Sing. One of theſe, 


from a perſon deeply intereſted in the ruin of the Rajah, he 
read, to ſhew the Houſe that almoſt all the allegations it con- 
tained were on hearſay evidence only. He ultimately came 


to the fourth and fifth articles, and ſtated the appointment of 
Derbege Sing to act as Repreſentative of the abdicated Rajah, 


and his being ſoon afterwards deprived of his office, and thrown 
into priſon, and the adminiſtration of affairs given to Jagher 
Deo Seo, who levied and collected the Revenue with extraor— 


dinary ſeverity, to the great oppreſſion of the natives. He alſo 


read the celebrated letter to the Council at Calcutta, from Mr. 


Haſtings at Lucknow, which was deemed ſo diſgraceful to the 
Britiſh Government; and he appealed to the common ſenſe of 


the Committee, if it was to be wondered at, that Jagher Deo 


Seo ſhould be rigorous in his collection of the revenue, when 


it was conſidered what an example Mr. Haſtings had held out 
to him. After having circumſtantially gone through the whole, 
and applied a great deal of reaſoning as he proceeded, in order 


to elucidate and enforce the criminality of the facts, he at 
length appealed to the honour and juſtice of the Houſe to de- 
cide by their vote of that evening, whether they choſe to be 


conſidered as the avengers of thoſe oppreſſed by Mr. Haſtings, | 


or his accomplices? There was, he declared, no alternative. 
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They muſt either appear as the one or as the other, He re- 
collected the language that had been held in 1782, when that 
code of laws the Reſolutions were voted, and when it had been 


well ſaid, by an Honourable and learned Gentleman oppoſite 


to him, that Mr. Haſtings ſcarcely ever left the walls of Cal- 


cutta, but his ſteps were followed with the depoſition of ſome | 


Prince, the deſertion of ſome ally, or the depopulation of ſome 


country. How oddly then muſt have ſounded in his ears the 
arguments in juſtification of the Rohilla war, that had lately 


come from the hench on which the learned Gentleman fat !— 


arguments that appeared to him to be the voice of the Direc- 


tors and Proprietors of old defending thoſe ſervants who had 
diſobeyed their orders, and diſgraced the Britiſh character by 
their rapine and injuſtice, but had taken care to make the Com- 
pany ſharers in the ſpoil, by remitting home the produce of 
their plunder in inveſtments ſo as to enſure a good dividend to 
the Proprietors, There had been, he acknowledged, ſome- 
thing like a colour for the vote the Committee had come ta 
reſpecting the Rohilla war; the extreme diſtance of the time 
at which it happened, the little information the Houſe had of 
it till of late, the alledged important ſervices of Mr. Haſtings 
 fince, (though he maintained that they were neither meritorious 


nor ſervices, ) and other cauſes and juſtifications ; bur there 


were none ſuch to be urged againſt voting on the preſent occa- 


ſion: the facts were all of them undeniable, and they were | 


atrocious, and they were important, ſo much fo, that upon 
the vote of that night would, in his mind, the fate of Bengal 


depend. Happy was it for them that they could plead igno- 


rance of Eaſt India affairs for ſo long a period. It was the beſt 


ſalvo for their honours, and could be advanced with confidence 


as an argument, that the individual ſervants of the Company 
alone had been guilty of all the enormities that had diſgraced 
and diſguſted Indoſtan; but that they had neither participated 
in the guilt, nor approved of the principle upon which it had 


been carried on. The facts had now been brought before 


them, 
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them, and that in ſo able, ſo clear, comprehenſive and intelli- 
gible a point of view, that they had no longer their former plea 
to fly to for an excuſe. They muſt do ſomething, and they 
might rejoice that the happy hour was arrived when they might 
make the diſtinction inanifeſt to all the world, between the 
enormities committed by individuals and the ſenſe of a Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons, as to the ſyſtem under which thoſe enor- 
mities have been committed. From their vote that night, France 
and all Europe would learn what the ſyſtem of government was 


that they choſe to be carried on in India, and it would be proved 


whether they determined, upon ſufficient proof of this guilt, to 
reprobate oppreſſion and puniſh the oppreſſor. He never would 
be the advocate of deſpotiſm, but he had, he ſaid, often heard 
It argued, that the happineſs of a people was ſecure, where the 
deſpot's mind was virtuous ; he never had heard it contended 
that the moſt deſpotic had a right to uſe his power for the mi- 
ſery of thoſe under him, and not for their happineſs. He thanked 
his Right Honourable friend, therefore, for having brought 
the charges forward ; in one ſhape or other they muſt have 
been ſubjected to diſcuſſion ; and let the Houſe in general de- 
cide as they thought proper, what had paſſed would prove that 
there were Engliſhmen who did not avow thoſę principles 
which had originated in the corrupt heart of a moſt corrupt in- 


dividual ; but that they ſet their faces againſt them, and exe- 


crated the conduct, which had been marked with the moſt 


groſs oppreſſion, inhumanity, and injuſtice, Nor was it in his 


mind, Mr. Fox ſaid, enough that the Houſe ſhould content 
Itſelf with the puniſhment of an oppreſſor; it ought allo to make 
atonement to the oppreſſed : he heartily wiſhed, therefore, that 
all that had been taken from individuals could be reſtored; but 
35 that neceſſarily could not be proceeded upon juſt at preſent, 
be ſhould, till an opportunity offered, content himſelf with 


ſingling out an offender for juſtice, Mr. Fox emphatically 
repeated, that they muſt appear either as the avengers of the 


oppreſſed, or the accomplices of their oppreſſor ; he hoped they 
| 1 | would 
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would not confeſs themſelves the accomplices of Mr. Haſtings, 
but would aſſume the nobler character. He added an infinite 
number of warm appeals to the ſeelings of the Committee, and, 
before he ſat down, moved, „ That the Committee were of 
«© opinion, that, having examined the third charge, and heard 


e evidence thereu pon, there was matter of W againſt 


% Warren Haſtings, Eſq. contained it it.” 


Mr. Francis Mr. Francis roſe to ſecond the motion. He began by pointing 


the caſe. 


Mr. Nicholls 


out to the Committee, that Mr. Haſtings, in the very begin- 
ning of his Defence upon that article, had endeavoured to ſhift 
the blame from himſelf, and to caſt it altogether upon him, as 
the only ſurvivor of his opponents in council. In order to 
clear himſelf from this imputation, he begged the attention of 
the Committee for a few minutes, not doubting but that he 
ſhould be able to exculpate himſelf to their ſatisfaction, though 
it was to be remembered, that the proving him to be criminal 
would not acquit Mr, Heſtings. Having ſaid this, Mr. Fran- 
eis proceeded to prove, by reference to a variety of minutes, 
that he had uniformly oppoſed the making any ſuch demand 


upon Cheyt Sing as had been made, from a diſbelief that the 


right to make it exiſted under the particular circumſtances of 
Mr. Francis read ſeveral different papers in ſupport 
of his argument, and quoted the ſolemn invocation made by 
Mr. Haſtings to the God of Truth, in the exordium of his 
narrative of the affair of Cheyt Sing, accompanied with a 
declaration that he had conſcientiouſly ſtated every tranſaction, 
After ſuch an appeal, Mr. Francis ſaid, he would not impute 2 
wilful intention to omit any thing to Mr. Haſtings ; indeed 
how could he, as he could not look into his heart? But he 
could aſſure the Houſe, that Mr. Haſtings had omitted to ſtate, 
that he received a preſent of two lacks of rupees, (or 20, oool.) 


from Cheyt Sing, even while the demands of aids were in agi- 


tation; fo that when he was claiming money for the Company, 

he uns compounding with the Rajah for himſelf, 

Mir. Nicholls ſaid, that being bound in conſcience to acquit 
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or condemn Mr. Haſtings, according as he appeared from the 
evidence innocent or guilty of the charge, he had. no heſita- 
tion to pronounce him innocent, unleſs Cheyt Sing could be 
proved to be an independent Sovereign Prince. He ſhould 
not attempt to addreſs himſelf to the paſſions of people, that 
he might ſhew he was no advocate, but he would ſpeak to 


the common ſenſe and reaſon of the Houſe. In the firſt place, 
he lamented the ſituation. of Mr. Haſtings, in being obliged 
to ſtand the butt of a Britiſh tribunal enquiring into his 


conduct as an Aſiatic Governor; for the ſentiments of an 


Engliſhman were not likely to put the moſt favourable con- 


ſtruction on actions which his ſituation rendered him. abſo- 


lutely incapable of judging upon correctly. He went very 


fully into the queſtion of the connection between the Rajah 
Cheyt Sing and the .Company, proving, that if he were a 
Zemindar or tributary to the Company, that then they had a 
right to call upon him for aid in caſes of emergency, and to 
fine, or otherwiſe puniſh him in caſe of refuſal. 


were almoſt wholly drawn from the land, which was the care 
of all the provinces of India, except lately that cuſtom and 


| exciſe duties had been introduced into Bengal; becauſe that 


would be laying it down as a principle that the revenues could 


not, on any account, be encreaſed on a ſudden emergency, the 


conſequence of which muſt be, that the empire would ne- 
ceſſarily ſink under the firſt ſhock ; having no reſource for a 
war eſtabliſhment, ſhe could not procure the means of her 
own protection. If he was a tributary Eince, and ſubject to 
the ng of Bea then any expreſſion of a backward- 
neſs to comply with the order of his maſters ought to be 
puniſhed | in a very ſevere and ſummary way ; for an arbitrary 
government, like that of Bengal, could not ſuffer any reſiſ- 
tance to its authority without incurring great danger: ſuch a 
government was always weak, and couid only be ſupported on 
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a power as this did not exiſt in a ſovereign whoſe revenues 
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FE reputation of its power, which would be effectually deſtroy- | 
ed by ſuffering any reſiſtance to be made to it with impunity, 


To illuſtrate this, he drew a parallel between the European, and 
chiefly the Britiſh, and the Oriental conſtitutions ; in the for- 
mer, the Government was ſtrong, and could indulge its ſubjects 
in the liberties of oppoſing its meaſures, which the latter could 
not with ſafety do. This he inſtanced from the caſe of that 
Houſe admitting to the bar counſel and evidence againſt a bill 
depending, which if the ſovereign of an arbitrary country ſhould 
do, he would ſoon loſe his authority. As for the conduct of 
Mr. Haſtings in Benares, if it had been as blameable as the 
Gentlemen over the way had ſtated it, why did they not prove 
it to be ſo by the evidence of Mr. Markham, whom they might 
have examined when at the bar, and who was priv y to every tran- 


ſaction there, having been Reſident at Benares during the whole 


of the time. Their having omitted to examine evidence, that 
would have been able to have proved their caſe if it had been 
true, was, in point of law, ſufficient ground for an aſſumption 
that it was falſe. 


blue ribband prepared to ſay ſo? Why then did he not, when 
he firſt had an account of Mr. Haſtings having made the de- 
mand, immediately put a ſtop to it? It would, he ſaid, be 


more fair to impeach the noble Lord, than to impeach Mr. 


Haſtings, though he. wiſhed not to impeach either, being con- 
vinced that both had done their duty, and ated properly. He 
cautioned the Houſe how they eſtabliſhed a doctrine ſo preg- 
nant with miſchievous conſequences as that would be which 
eſtabliſhed the exemption of the Zemindars from extraordinary 


contributions on extraordinary occafions, a doctrine by which 


the whole kingdom of Bengal and all | its PIR. would 

be endangered. 
The Chancellor of the Eniheguer ſaid that he bad given the 
ſtricteſt attention in his power to every thing that had fallen 
| in 


Were the Houſe, he aſked, prepared to ſay 
that the Zemindars were not bound to anſwer the extraordinary 
demands of the public defence? Was the noble Lord in the 
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in the courſe of the debate, not only becauſe he looked upon 
the ſubject as one of the utmoſt importance, from its involv- 


ing in a great degree both the honour and dignity of the Bri- 
tin Houſe of Commons, and alſo the genera] cauſe of juſtice 


and humanity, but becauſe he had heard from all parts of the 


Houſe, as well from the Right Honourable Gentleman who had 
made the motion, and the Honourable Gentleman who had 
ſeconded it, as from the Honourable and learned Gentleman 


who had oppoſed it, many arguments and doctrines to which 


he could not ſubſcribe, and from which he found himſelf indiſ- 
penſably bound to expreſs his diſſent. He could not but lament, 
he ſaid, that his duty peremptorily prevented him from doing 
what his inclination would otherwiſe lead him to, which was 
to abſent himſelf intirely from the whole of the proceedings on 
the preſent occaſion ; for he felt the greateſt difficulty and un- 
eaſineſs in being obliged to determine, on judicial queſtions, the 
merits which were ſo cloſely connected with Indian principles 
and habits, and that under the inſurmountable impreſſion of 
ſentiments and feelings imbibed and matured under the Britiſh 


conſtitution. In proportion, however, to this difficulty, had 


been his endeavours to make himſelf perfect maſter of the 
whole of the caſe ; and although, from his other avocations, he 
was, perhaps, leſs at liberty to dedicate a conſiderable portion of 
his time to the ſtudy of it than moſt other Gentlemen in that 
Houſe, yet he could venture to ſay, that he had, by a moſt la- 
borious inveſtigation, been able to form ſuch a final and ſettled 
opinion concerning it, as had completely ſatisfied him of the 


vote which, in conſcience, he was bound to give.—He ſhould, 


he ſaid, ſtate to the Committee, in as plain and conciſe a 
manner as he poſſibly could, the whole of the premiſes that 
operated on his mind in forming his concluſion, and this he 
ſhould do without any reſtraint from the apprehenſion that his 
arguments might be uſed or perverted to a different reſult than 


what he intended ; for he thought, if there was any one ſub- 


ject on which a member of oo Houſe was bound to uſe leſs 


_ diſguiſe, 
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diſguiſe, and to ſpeak out more plainly than on another, it 
was on ſuch a ſubject as that then under diſcuſſion where 
there ought to be no object in view but the honour of Parlia. 
ment, and the ends of ſubſtantial juſtice, as neceſſarily and in. 
ſeparably connected in the queſtion. He ſhould, therefore, take 
care to avoid entering into the buſineſs with that ſort of tem- 
per and ſpirit which ſome Gentlemen ſeemed to be influenced 
by, and ſhould particularly guard againſt any impreſſion ſimilat 
to that which the Right Honourable Gentleman had been ſo 
deſirous of making on the Houſe, in a manner which he 
thought, of all others, the moſt unfair and moſt inconſiſtent 
with every principle of law and juſtice—by torturing the words 
and arguments of a man ſtanding on his defence, and drawing 
from them inferences of motives and of principles calculated to 
fix upon him in many inſtances a degree of guilt which even 
the charges themſelyes did not impute. He ſhould not ſuffer 
ſuch mcans to bias him in voting a cenſure, where he did not 
think cenſure was merited—nor ſhould he ſuffer his indigna- 
tion at ſuch unjuſtifiable conduct ſo far to get the better of 
him, as to make him refuſe ſuch a vote, where he thought he 
was in conſcience bound to give it. He ſaid he ſhould firſt 
begin by ſtating to the Houſe his general opinion as to the 
ſituation of the Zemindars of India, and the degree of ſubjec- 
tion under which they lay with reſpect to their ſuperior lords. 
He bad, he ſaid, made every reſearch in his power into this 
part of the ſubject, and as far as it was poſſible to aſcertain here 
in England a queſtion of Indian politics, liable even there to 
great uncertainty and variety of interpretation, he hoped be 
had been ſucceſsful. With uncommon precifion, and great 
political and hiſtorical accuracy, he went into the general doc- 
trine of ſubordinate principalities, pointing out the nature and 
extent of their ſubjection to the ſuperior ſtate, and the necel- 
ſary dependence they muſt in all caſes be liable to. It had, 
he ſaid, been a ſubject of many different opinions what was 


the true tenure under which the Zemindars of the empire oſ 
Indoſtan 
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Indoſtan held their poſſeſſions. Some had ſuppoſed them 
the real proprietors of the ſoil, while others looked upon them 
as mere truſtees for the ſuperior lord, and intitled to no part of 
the produce or value of the lands, except ſuch as were allotted 
to them for their ſubſiſtence. Some had held them to be poſ- 


ſeſſed of only a life eſtate, and to be the mere channels or ve- 


hicles of the revenue ; whilſt others contended that their inte- 


reſt was hereditary, It was, however, of very little conſe- 


quence to the concluſion he meant to draw, what was the ex- 


preſs nature of their tenure; it was enough for him that it 


muſt, in the nature of things, and from a number of ſpecial 
circumſtances, be liable to demands for certain extraordinary 
aids in caſe of extraordinary emergencies. It was, he ſaid, 


impoſſible to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of any ſtate which had no 


proviſion made for extraordinary reſources in caſes of extraor- 
dinary dangers—the moſt common, becauſe the moſt obvious 
mode of procuring this extraordinary reſource, had, in the ear- 


lieſt periods of the feudal inſtitutions, been by calling on the 


ſeveral vaſſals of the ſtate for their perſonal ſervice in arms. 
This right was a fundamental maxim in every Government, 
and one to which no individual could poſſibly object, becauſe 


it was by the joint power of the whole aggregate body alone 


that the perſon and property of the individual could be protect- 
ed; and it would be a treaſon againſt itſelf, in any ſtate, to ex- 
clude a principle ſo obviouſly neceſſary to its very exiſtence. 


| Thoſe perſonal ſervices of the tenants of lands became, in time, 


almoſt univerſally commutable for money, which was found 
better to anſwer the exigencies of Government and the con- 
venience of individuals; from hence the principle that had 
formerly applied to the perſons, extended to the property of 


the people, and each was held bound to contribute in propor- 
tion to the benefits he derived from his political capacity, as a 


member of a regular community, that is, in the proportion to 
the poſſeſſions which he held under it. He inſtanced this moſt 
forcibly from the policy of the original feudal inſtitutions of 

| Europe, 
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Europe, and particularly of England, in the caſe of ſudden 
danger, when, over and above the ſtated rents and ſervices 
reſerved to the Crown, there was a right to call upon the te. 
nants for particular and extraordinary ſervice, either of a per- 
ſonal or pecuniary nature—and from ſuch demands even the 
Counties Palatine were not exempted, although the proprietors 
had the exerciſe of every ſpecies of internal juriſdiction within 
them, in as ample a manner as any of the Indian Zemindars, 
— He then applied his argument more particularly to the em- 
pire of Indoſtan, where, he ſaid, the ſame policy had been 
adopted and practiſed ; and to prove that it was ſo, he gave 
ſeveral examples from the recent hiſtory of that country, and 


particularly that of Coſſim Ally Khan, who, as was ſtated in 


one of the charges, had received, in preſents from his ſeveral 


vaſſals, above one million and a half of money for the purpoſe of 


ſupporting the expence of his military operations : theſe. pre- 
ſents he ſhewed were, as nearly as poflible, ſimilar to the bene- 
volences formerly known in the politics of this country, which 


| benevolences were literally the commutations of the military 


vaſials for their perſonal ſervices. Even this very Cheyt Sing 
had been made to contribute to his former lord Sujah Dow- 


lah a conſiderable aſſiſtance both in men and money towards 


the Rohilla expedition, If he were to recur to the written 


laws of the Indian Jegiſlators, he ſhould find himſelf at a loſs 


from want of ſufficient acquaintance on the ſubject; but as far 
as he was informed he could quote the laws of one of the molt 
celebrated of the Monarchs of Indoſtan, the Emperor Acbar, 
who, in his grants to his Zemindars, although he gave them 
great indujzencies, and expreſsly exempted them from the 
payment of any ſubſidies beyond their ſtated rents, yet his ar- 
rangement was evidently calculated with a view to ſecuring a 
military force by the perſonal ſervice of thoſe very Zemindars 
and their ſubjects, in caſe of any national and public ne- 
ceſſity. After going over the whole of this ground with great 
ability, and taking as comprehenſive a view of the general 
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ſyſtem of feudal government as we ever remember to have-met 


with, tho' with great conciſeneſs and perſpicuity, he conclud- 
ed with avowing it to be his firm conviction, that the Zemin- 


dars of India are bound on all occaſions of great emergency to 
contribute in a proportion ſuitable to their own avility and 


the exigency of the public. | 

The next queſtion then to be conſidered was, he ſaid, whe- 
ther any particular ſtipulations had been made in favour of 
Cheyt Sing, that ſhould exempt him from the general duty that 
was incumbent on all the other tributaries to the Indian Sove- 
reigns. The method he ſhould take in purſuing this enquiry 
ſhould be by recurring to the original acquiſition of the Ze- 
mindary by Bulwant Sing, the father of Cheyt Sing, which was 
by the appointment of Sujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, and 
Vizier of the empire. Under this appointment there had 


been an annual rent reſerved to the Nabob ; but, beſides this 


annual rent, extraordinary aids Cad been furniſhed to him as 
Lord Paramount on extraordinary occaſions. On the death of 
Bulwant Sing, his ſon Cheyt Sing was, by the mediation of 
the Company, admitted to the ſucceſſion, with an addition, 


however, of two lacks of rupees to his annual tribute, and a 


Afterwards the ſove- 
reignty of Benares was ſurrendered to the Company, who, by 


fine of ſeveral lacks paid at the time, 


ſuch ſurrender, became poſſeſſed of every right the Nabob hi- 


therto enjoyed in the country, and every degree of authority he 


had poſſeſſed over the Zemindars. Among thoſe rights and 
authorities was that of recalling in caſes of emergency for aſ- 
ſiſtance over and above the amount of the ſtipulated and re- 
gular annual pay ments, which affiſtance was either to be in 
money or military force; for it was not at preſent neceſſary 


for him to make any diſtinction between the two, as he ſhould | 
ſhew, before he ſat down, that the diſtinction would be unne- 


ceſſary to the queſtion. This right had already been exerciſed 


and acquieſced in, and was indiſputably transferred among the _ 
reſt to the Company. It was contended by the Right Ho- 
B nourable 
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nourable Gentleman, that, in the ſeveral patents or grants by 
which the Zemindary was conveyed to Cheyt Sing by the 
Company, and by which he was inveſted with the ſeveral roy- 
alties of a mint and the right of criminal juriſdiction, there 
was a complete renunciation of every claim whatſoever upon 
him in future for any thing whatſoever, except his ſtipulated 
and ſpecified rent, In order to make this appear, the Right 


Honourable Gentleman had quoted the words of ſeveral of the 


propoſals made by the Members of the Council of Bengal, 
concerning the inveſtiture and eſtabliſhment of Cheyt Sing in 
the office of Zemindar. The Right Honourable Gentleman 


had there found, in more than one place, the word independent 


— which he had made a great uſe of, for the purpoſe of pro. 
viag that the Rajah Cheyt Sing was, in fad, completely and 
totally independent. But this word, which he had ſo uſed, 


could not in juſtice, nor ought it to be applied to the ſituation 


into which Cheyt Sing bad been put by the Company. The 


word independent had been uſed by the Governor and Council 


in ſeveral different meanings, and the meaning in which it had 
been uſed by Mr. Haſtings was one which was never carried 
into effect. Mr. Haſtings had given three different opinions 


on ſo many different occaſions in matters relating to the pio- 
vince of Benares. He had, on the deaih of Sujah Dowlah, pro- 
poſed to the Council to renew the alliance that had ſubſiſted 


between that monarch and the Company with Aſoph al Dow- 


lah, his ſucceſſor; or, rather, had given it as his opinion, that 


the ancient treaty ſtill ſubſiſted in force as to the ſon, as it had 
done with reſpect to the father. In this he was over-ruled, 
and the opinion of Mr. Francis prevailed againſt him. His 


opinion was, that the obligation of the treaty with Sujah 
Dowlah had determined by his death, and that the Company 


ought not to renew their alliance with the Court of Oude, ex- 
cept for a conſideration to be made by the new Nabob. This 
conſideration being determined by the Council to be the Sove- 


reignty of Benares, and TY agreed upon by the Nabob, Mr, 


Haſtings 
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Haſtings propoſed that it would be adviſable to reſign to the 
Zemindar himſelf the intire and complete ſovereignty, and to 


tender him wholly and abſolutely independent: that is, to change 


bis ſituation from that of a Zemindar or tributary, and give him 
a perfect, unqualified, and uncontrouled authority. In this 


the oppoſition of Mr. Francis was alſo ſucceſsful, and it was 
determined on his ſuggeſtion, that the Rajah Cheyt Sing 
ſhould ſtill be kept in a ſtate of vaſſalage, or, as he expreſſed it, 


of dependance, under the Company, What then was the pyr-. 
port of the inſtrument by which the Zemindary was confirmed 
by the Company to Cheyt Sing—it was, that he ſhould hold 
« jt as an hereditary poſſeſſion, paying only a certain ſtipula- 


ted annual ſum out of the revenues for the uſe of the Com- 


6e pany;” that is, that the annual and ſtated payments ſhould 


never be raiſed, as had been done by the Nabob on his acceſſion 
after the death of his father, and that no fine ſhould be exacted 


from his ſucceſſor, as had been exacted from him on his coming 
into poſſeſſion. There was in the whole of the inſtruments 
no renunciation in expreſs terms of that which was too eſſen- 


tial and indiſpenſable a right of Sbvereignty to be conſtrued 
away by implication, or to be defeated by any thing ſhort of 
the moſt full and explicit renunciation—the right of demand- 


ing aid in war or any ſuch great emergency; but, on the con- 


trary, this very right was in a great meaſure recognized by 
the terms of the grant; for it expreſsly grants the country to 
the Zemindar, on the condition, that, if he yields a fit obe- 


dience to the authority of the Company as his ſuperiors and 


Sovereigns, then he ſhall hold the territory for the annual ſum 


mentioned in the deed. What was the conſtruction to be put 
on the words “ obedience to the authority of his Sovereign | * 
The Right Honourable Gentleman had, with an ingenuity 
that did him leſs honour in a judicial proceeding than it would 


do on any other occaſion, endeavoured to confound the under- 
ſtandings of Gentlemen by a play and cavil on words; he had 


—_ the expreſſion of Mr. Haſtings as contradictory and 
| B 2 | abſurd, 
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abſurd, inaſmuch as it was a declaration, 4 that, provided the 


« Zemindar ſhould pay to the Council ſuch ſums of money as 
<« ſhould be demanded from him over and above his ſtated an- 


* nual tribute, then they would demand no money from him 


« whatever.” The abſurdity of ſuch a propoſition was ſelf- 
evident; but it was not more abſurd than a conſtruction which 
might juſt as eaſily be put on the terms of the deed or patent of 
confirmation to Cheyt Sing, which might as eaſily be rendered 


thus: As long as you continue to yield due obedience to our 
«© authority, we promiſe to exerciſe no authority over you 
e whatſoever.” — That the Honourable Gentleman oppoſite to 


him, who had ſeconded the motion, was not averſe to the idea 
and practice of exacting from the Zemindars and Aumils ex- 
traordinary aids on extraordinary emergencies, notwithſtanding 
expreſs ſtipulations for certain regular and definite annual pay- 
ments, was obvious from his own propoſal as recorded on the 
journals of the Council, in which he recommends to put all 
the dependencies of Bengal on a footing ſimilar to that of Be- 
nares, apportioning a regular, conſtant, annual tribute to each, 
with an obſervation, “that extraordinary demands may be 
4 ſupplied by temporary expedients; but that if ſuch ex- 
<* traordinary ſupplies were to be added to the eſtabliſhed 


„ jummar, or annual tribute, then they would become a 


<< part of the eſtabliſhed revenue, and ſo be exacted in 
„times of peace and ſafety, as well as in thoſe of war and 
danger.“ Theſe words, he ſaid, were ſufficient to explain 
to the Houſe what was the real ſituation of Cheyt Sing, which 
he had no heſitation to declare was this—that he was inſured 
from any increaſe of his jummar, or annual tribute; but was 
liable, according to his ability, to demands for the ſervice of 


the Company, his Sovereigns, on any preſſing emergency, —— 


Mr. Pitt ſaid, that the Gentlemen on the other fide of the 
Houſe would not, he wis confident, diſpute the authorities from 


whence he had read his ſeveral quotations, ſince they were in 
| | fact 
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fact the obſervations of the Court of DizeQors, drawn up in 
the month of October, 1783, for the expreſs purpoſe of ſhew- 


ing that their cenſures upon Mr. Haſtings for his conduct to- 


wards Cheyt Sing were juſtly founded, He, however, differed 
totally in opinion from them, and declared that the documents, 
on which they reſted for the condemnation of Mr. Haſtings, 


fully acquitted him from the charge of having entered into any 
_ engagements with Cheyt Sing, which precluded him from ex- 
erciſing that right, which, as Mr. Haſtings very juſtly obſerved, 


was inherent in every government—the right of calling upon 


its ſubjects for extraordinary aids in times of extraordinary emer- 


gencies. In this part of his ſpeech the Right Honourable 
Gentleman was pointedly ſevere upon Mr. Fox and Mr, Fran- 


cis, and very ſucceſsfully expoſed the unfair repreſentation 
contained in the Directors obſervations. 


The next object he ſhould conſider was, whether the ſitua- 
tion of the affairs of the Company in India conſtituted an emer- 
gency ſufficient to juſtify the exerciſe of that right of ſovereign- 
ty which Mr. Haſtings exerciſed in making the extraordinary 
demand on the Rajah? To this, he ſaid, he ſhould ſay but a 
few words, becauſe the moſt determined adverſaries of Mr, 
Haſtings ſeemed induſtriouſly to impreſs the public with an idea 


of the magnitude of the danger with which the Eaftern Govern- 


ment was threatened, They all repreſented, that, ſuperadded 
to the war which at that time broke out with France, there 


were ſufficient grounds for the moſt alarming apprehenſions, 


from the animoſities and reſentments of the adjacent country 
powers. On this ſubject, there was one obſervation he could 
not but make, which he did not know how the Honourable 
Gentleman oppoſite to him could anſwer in ſuch a manner as 
to vindicate either his feelings or his diligence on the preſent 
occaſion, 

The ſecond part of the charge was entitled Defigns of Mr. 
Haſtings to ruin the Rajah of Benares, and it was ſtated in the 
Charge, that, as ſoon as Mr. Haſtings found himſelf in a ma- 
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jority at the Council, by the deaths of General Clavering and 
Colonel Monſon, he ſuddenly made uſe of his power to enforce 
the demand of an extraordinary ſubſidy from Cheyt Sing, in 


order to furniſh himſelf with the means of wreaking his ven- 
geance on that prince. —He deſired the Houſe to pauſe for a 


moment, to conſider the full force of the inſinuation contained 
in theſe words. Could there, he aſked, be a more malignant 


charge brought againſt a man than that which he had juſt ſta- 
ted? Was it not of ſuch a nature, that every man who heard 
it muſt neceſſarily conclude, that it was the intention of the 
accuſer to impreſs the minds of men with an opinion, that this 
act of Mr. Haſtings was the effect of a wanton and deliberate 
malice, long bent on an act of cruelty and injuſtice, to which 
he gave vent on the very firſt opportunity ?—He ſhould not lay 


any ſtreſs on the circumſtance of Mr. Haſtings having been in 


poſſeſſion of a majority in the Council from the death of Colo- 
ne] Monſon, which happened nearly two years before—all that 


would be neceſſary for him to remind the Committee of, as a 


complete antidote to every unfavourable impreſſion which the 
unwarrantable acrimony of the charge might have given riſe 


to, was, that two days before the reſolution for exacting the 
five lacks of rupees from Cheyt Sing had been propoſed in the 


Council, Mr. Haſtings received an account of the breaking out 


of the French war; and with that firmneſs and deciſion which 


more peculiarly marked the character of Mr. Haſtings, than 
of any other man now living perhaps, he propoſed to his Coun- 
cil the various meaſures to be adopted for the ſecurity of our 
poſſeſſions in every part of India—He propoſed making a very 
conſiderable addition to the army in Bengal, and that Sir Ed- 
ward Vernon ſhould be reinforced by two ſhips, to be fitted 
out in the river of Bengal, in order to give him a decided ſu- 


periority over the national enemy on the coaſt of Coromandel 


—He naturally and wiſely propoſed, that a part of the additional 
expence with which ſuch exertions would be attended, ſhould 
be borne by the moſt wealthy of the Company's ſubjects. To 
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have paſſed over ſuch circumſtances as theſe, fo ftriking and fo 
obvious, and to diſcover a motive ſo baſe and diabolical as that 
which he had imputed to Mr. Haſtings, could only be ac- 
counted for on principles extremely injurious to the candour 
and integrity of the Honourable Gentleman, or elſe by ſuppo- 
ſing that the Jaborious and pertinacious attention which diſ- 
tinguiſhed his conduct in every other part of this proceeding, 
was, in the preſent inſtance, more unfortunately for himſelf 
than for Mr. Haſtings, ſomewhat off its guard. 

A fourth conſideration was, admitting the right for calling 
for extraordinary aids to meet extraordinary emergencies, and 
that, in which the Company ſtood, to have been ſuch an emer- 
gency, (of which he was, for his own part, fully perſuaded, ) 
whether, in that caſe, the ſum demanded from Cheyt Sing was 
greater than he could with eaſe and conſcience have paid? 
He ſhould not take upon himſelf to ſay whether the Governor 
and Council had formed their calculation of the ability of the 
Rajah on proper information, but from the event it was evi- 
dent, that the ſum demanded from him was greatly within his 
power to have paid; for in the caftle of Bidgigur were found, 
belides what poſſibly had been conveyed away privately, at 
leaſt 23 lacks of rupees in ſpecie, and jewels and other move- 
ables to the value of a crore and a half of rupees, which was a 
million and a half of money. That the demand of a thouſand 
or even fifteen hundred cavalry was not enormous, nor beyond 
the power of the Rajah to comply with, was evident from the 
circumſtances that took place afterwards on the inſurrection at 
Benares, whence it plainly appeared that Cheyt Sing had a 
force fully ſufficient to enable him to ſpare the numbers de- 
manded on behalf of his Sovereign and benefactors. If it were 
to be objected, that the only way in which a demand of ex- 
taordinary ſupplies could in juſtice be made on the Rajah, was 
in the ſhape of an aid in men, inſtead of money; for that the 
former in every point of view was juſt and proper, no man could 
pretend to deny; it then was a ſ\ ufficient anſwer to the objection, 

1 B 4 that 


that the firſt propoſal of Council related only to a military aid, 
namely, three battalions of ſepoys, and that it was on the ſug. 
geſtion of Cheyt Sing” s Vakeell, that the demand for money 

had been ſubſtituted in the place of men. 
Thus, he ſaid, he had fairly made it out, on grounds per, 
fectly juſt and reaſonable, that there was a right in the Coun. 
cil of Bengal to make a demand on Cheyt Sing for aſſiſtance 
and aid towards the defence of the Company's intereſts in 
Bengal, threatened as they were with a moſt dangerous com- 
bination of enemies, and alſo that the aid that was demanded 
was by no means extravagant when compared with the well. 
known ability of Cheyt Sing to pay it. He ſhould therefore 
leave thoſe points as proved and admitted, and come to the 
other circumſtances that conſtituted the remainder, and, in 
his opinion, the beſt-founded parts of the charge. In the firſt 
place he found himſelf under a very diſagreeable neceſſity of 
adapting in ſome degree his ſentiments an the ſubject of go- 
vernment to the principles of Indian politics, Thoſe principle; 
were certainly not comformable to European ideas, but they 
were in a great meaſure the only ones on which an European 
could take upon himſelf to judge of the tranſactions and con- 
duct of an Eaſt Indian Governor. They were the principle 
of arbitrary power and deſpotiſm. But though the conſtitu- 
tion of our Eaſtern poſſeſſions was arbitrary and deſpotic, ftill 
it was the duty of every Adminiftration in that country to 
conduct itſelf by the rules of juſtice and of liberty, as far 2 
it was poſſible to reconcile them to the eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment, He did not care whether the laws of Tamerlane, or of 
any other Indian Emperor, had laid down ſuch a doctrine—it 
was inforced by a higher authority, by the dictates of nature 
and of common ſenſe. On this ground he could not acquit 
Mr. Haſtings of the whole of the charge brought againſt 
him ; for he felt in his conſcience that he had puſhed the 
exerciſe of that arbitrary diſcretion, which, from the nature of 
the Faſter Government, was intruſted to him, to a great! 
length 
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length than he was warranted to do by the neceſſity of that 
ſervice— he was firmly perſuaded, that Mr. Haſtings had been 
-influenced through the whole of his government by the 
warmeſt zeal for the intereſt of his employers but that zeal, 


howeyer commendable in itſelf, loſt its merit when exerted 
in a manner repugnant to principles which ought not to give 
way to any motives of intereſt or policy whatſoever.—The 
Council of Bengal having made a demand which they had a 
right to make, and that demand having been contumaciouſly 
reſiſted, they were certainly juſtifiable in infliting a puniſh» 


ment on the delinquent party; for to give the right of de- 
manding without the power of puniſhing the refuſal], would 


be abſurd and nugatory in the extreme, But then it was 
their duty to apportion the puniſhment to the degree of guilt, 


This, he was ſorry to ſay, Mr. Haſtings, in his opinion, 


had not done. But the Honourable Gentleman, who had 
taken ſo active a part in the whole of thoſe proceedings, was 


not himſelf entirely free from blame, for he had given his 


countenance to a conſiderable part of Mr. Haſtings's improper 


conduct—he had admitted the principle, that, whether the de- 


mand had been juſt or not, it ought, having been once made, 
to be rigorouſly en forced as far as his authority would go: he 
had, by an acquieſcence, encouraged Mr. Haſtings to the raſh 
ſteps he had taken in conſequence of Cheyt Sing's obſtinacy ; 
for he had ſubjoined to the reſolution, Mr. Haſtings had en- 
tered on the books of conſultatian, to march into the country 
of Benares, his ſignature to the following words“ I acqui- 
« efce, although I hope there will be no neceſſity to put the 
te threat into execution.“ And from his conduct then, and 
that which he purſued on the preſent occaſion, it afforded 
ſome ſuſpicion, that even at the time when he might have 
exerted. himſelf to prevent many improper ſteps from hav- 

ing been taken, he ſat by, with a ſecret ſatisfaction con- 

templating the errors of Mr. Haſtings, as laying the 


foundation of future perſecutions againſt him, The 


grounds 
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grounds of his opinion, that the conduct of Mr. Haſ- 


tings, ſubſequent to the demand of the troops and money 
from Cheyt Sing, was cenſurable, were, that the fine he deter- 


mined to levy was beyond all proportion exorbitant, unjuſt, 


and tyrannical ; he ſhould therefore, certainly, on the preſent 
charge, agree to the motion that had been made, not conſi- 
dering himſelf as being thereby committed to a final vote of 


impeachment, but only meaning to be underſtood, that if, 


upon the whole of the charges, it ſhould be his opinion, that 
an impeachment ought to be preferred againſt him, that then 
this act of oppreſſion was ſuch as ought to be made one of the 


articles of that impeachment, being in his judgment a very | 
In this he meant to confine. 


high crime and miſdemeanor. 
himſelf expreſsly to the exorbitancy of the fine, and not to 
the preceding conduct of Mr. Haſtings, which was ſtrictly 
juſtifiable in every part and highly meritorious ; nor to the 
fubſequent revolution of Benares, which was an event that 


under all the circumſtances could not poſſibly have been 
avoided; for Cheyt Sing having reluctantly obeyed in one 
inſtance (the payment of the money) the orders of the 


Council, after making falſe and contumacious excuſes for 


certainly his pretence of inability was of that deſcription— 


and having actually difobeyed the other part of their com- 
mands, the furniſhing of a certain number of troops, the 
Governor was unqueſtionably at liberty to impoſe a fine upon 
him, and to march into his country in order to enforce it ; 
and the Rajah not being acquainted from any overt a& that 
the fine intended to be levied was exorbitant, (the only un- 
juſt circumſtance in the tranſaction,) his taking up arms in 
order to eſcape from an arreſt, to which he had ſubjected 
himſelf by his own fault, and exciting an inſurrection 
among bis men to maſſacre the Britiſh forces, and afterwards 
withdrawing himſelf and going into open rebellion, were ac- 
tions that could not be excuſed by any conſiderations, of that 
which he was not acquainted with=-the exorbitancy of the 


fines 
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ine. All thefe circumſtances conſidered, bis depoſition of 
the Rajah was indiſpenſably juſt and neceſſary, and did na- 
turally follow from what had preceded it. As to his encou- 


raging the troops to commit ravage and devaſtation, that he 


id could not have been the conſequence of the letter to 
which it was imputed ; for that letter was only calculated for 
the private peruſal of the Council ; and it was a well-known 
fat, and ſufficiently ſubſtantiated by evidence, that he had 


taken every precaution, by iſſuing the neceſſary orders, to pre- 
yent any licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiery that could be avoided, 


and that the cruelties that had been committed were only by 
2 party of diſobedient and mutinous followers of the camp, 
—As to the ſubſequent parts of the charge (the ſecond and 
third revolutions of Benares), as well as thoſe he had laſt 


touched upon, he ſhould ſay but a few words, as they had 


not been much relied upon, except as matter of aggravation, 
not as direct charge, On the head of the laſt- mentioned 
article, the Right Honourable Gentleman had, he ſaid, at- 
tempted to point out a contraſt between the different parts of 


Mr. Haſtings's conduct, in having firſt depoſed Cheyt Sing for 


not paying a certain ſum of money, and afterwards depoſing 
Jagher Deo Seo for uſing rigorous modes of collection in 
order to enable himſelf to comply with ſimilar demands. In 
both caſes, he ſaid, he was ſtrictly right in his principle; for 


the Rajah deſerved to be puniſhed for not paying what he was 


able to pay, and what he ought in duty to pay —the manager 
for Mehipnarain was equally culpable in not making a proper 


collection of the revenue, but laying i it on in a partial and 


unfair manner. 


There was but one ſubje& more on which he had any thing 


to ſay, for the preſeat—that was the reſtoration of Cheyt 
ding to his poſſeſſions. Whatever ought to be done in that 
caſe, it was now no proper time to take it into conſideration ; 
is the one caſe, by determining to reſtore him, it would create 


an unfair * againſt a man accuſed; and 1 in the other, 


IF 
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by determining to withhold his poſſeſſions, it might poſſibly 
have a tendency the contrary way, and carry with it an ap. 
probation of an act that was hereafter to be a ſubject of crimi- 
nal enquiry—he ſhould, therefore, for the preſent, decline 
giving any opinion whatever upon it. —Mr. Pitt's whole 
ſpeech was diſtinguiſhed by the ſoundeſt and cleareſt reaſoning; 
and in the courſe of it he diſplayed the higheſt reverence for 
the laws of juſtice and humanity. He was uncommonly 
ſevere upon Mr. Francis throughout, making ſeveral pointed 
alluſions to certain publications of that gentleman, and con- 
traſting, comparing, 
from thence with other parts of his writings or ſpeeches, 
that ſeemed to have a ſtriking effect upon the Houſe, 


— Mr. Dempſter returned his thanks to Mr. Pitt for the clear, 


ſatisfactory, and able argument he had juſt delivered. There 
was but one point, Mr. Dempſter ſaid, in which he differed 
from the Right Honourable Gentleman, and that was in his 


_ concluſion, that there was matter of impeachment in the 
charge. He reaſoned on the cuſtoms of the Eaſt compared to 


the cuſtoms of Europe, and ſaid great allowance ought to be 
made for the extreme difference between the two. He urged 
many arguments in ſupport of the meritorious ſervices of Mr. 
Haſtings, terming him the ſaviour of our poſſeſſions in Indoſtan, 
and declaring that France, laſt war, conſidered him to be of 
ſo much importance, that they reſted all their hopes of ſucceſs 
in India on the chance of his being recalled. Mr. Dempſter 
dwelt upon the extreme diſintereſtedneſs of the late Governor 
General, who, he ſaid, if he ought to be impeached for any 
thing, ought to be impeached for having been ſuch a fool 


as to bring home ſo very little money. 


Lord Mulgrave declared it gave him great pain to differ 


from his Right Honourable friend, but he could not agree 


with him that Mr. Haſtings's having arreſted Cheyt Sing was 
a matter deſerving of impeachment. His Lordſhip reaſoned 


on the duty of a Zemindar to comply with the requiſition of 
the 


and combining many apt quotations 
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the ſovereign power for a contribution towards the exigencies 
of the ſtate, and deſcribed Cheyt Sing as a very ſhuffling, 
evaſive, bad man, whoſe conduct called for puniſhment. He 
mentioned the great wealth he poſſeſſed, and ſaid he had ſecreted 
above a crore and a half of rupees. His Lordſhip ſpoke of 
the political expediency of taking their money from the 
tributary Princes, in order to prevent them from joining with 
the Company's enemies, and plotting againſt the Company's 
intereſts, in caſes where this deſign was proved. His Lord- 
ſhip ſtated the propoſed fine to be by no means an extrava- 
zant one, the nature of Cheyt Sing's offences and his circum. 
ſtances conſidered. | 


— 


Major Scott ſaid, he would trouble the Committee with very Major Scot 


few words; for after the complete and ample juſtification which 
the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had entered into 
of every part of Mr. Haſtings's conduct, except as to the 
quantum of the fine he meant to impoſe upon Cheyt Sing, it 
would be preſumption to waſte the time of the Committee. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman had expreſſed no doubts of 
the di ſaffection of Cheyt Sing; but it might, perhaps, ſtrike 
the Houſe as remarkable, that ſtronger evidence of his rebel- 
lious conduct had not been produced at the bar. To this he 
would obſerve, that Mr. Haſtings could have proved in the 
fullet manner Cheyt Sing's diſaffection, and the abſolute ne- 
ceflity there had been for puniſhing him ſeverely for his contu- 
macious conduct; yet ſuch had been the preſſure of public 
buſineſs, that the Major ſaid he had not been able to obtain 
two hours for the examination of Colonel] Popham, How 
then was it poſſible to call any other evidences? This he 
now ſaid, to obviate any doubts that might remain upon the 
minds of the Members of the Committee. With reſpe& to 


the Right Honourable Gentleman, he had allowed in the 
anpleſt manner every thing that Mr. Haſtings himſelf could 
viſh ; and where he did condemn that gentleman, it was for 
an act that he avowed in the face of the world, and which he 

| himſelf 
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himſelf only could have diſcovered. — He condemned him for an 
act which ſcarcely could be ſaid to make a part of the charge, 
and for which, he was confident, Mr. Haſtings, inſtead o 
cenſure, would receive applauſe, from every man, who from 
local experience, or a knowledge of the manners and cuſtoms o 
India, was enabled to form a true judgment of his condud, 
The Right Honourable Gentleman had proved, that Mr, 
Haſtings had an undoubted right to require military aid from 
Cheyt Sing, and that Cheyt Sing was criminal in having de. 
clined to give it as he ought to have done but the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman had concluded by ſaying, that he was not 
ſeo far criminal as to juſtify Mr. Haſtings in impoſing ſo larg 
a fine as 40 or 50 lacks upon him, and therefore Mr. Haſtings 
was culpable. Upon this ſubject Major Scott ſaid he would 
offer a few words. Mr. Haſtings left Calcutta in July 178; 
at a time when the very exiſtence of the Britiſh Empire in In 
dia depended upon his exertions in Bengal. Sir Eyre Coote 
was then upon the coaſt of Coromandel, oppoſed to Hyd: 
Ally; about fifty lacks of rupees had been ſent to Madras be 
tween October 1780, and July 1781, and every grain of rice 
for our army, and every rupee for its diſburſements, ten lack 
a month, Sir Eyre Coote had informed Mr. Haſtings, miſt 
come from Bengal. Added to this, we had the Mahratta wat 
to ſupport ; a French fleet had appeared off Madras in Febr 
ary 1781, and returned much reinforced under Suffrein th 
next ſeaſon, The conduct of Cheyt Sing, by the Right He 
nourable Gentieman's own account, was criminal; Mr. Haſting 
had received repeated intelligence of his diſaffection, whic 
formerly he had treated too ſlightly, But what was the crim 
of Mr. Haſtings in the eye of the Right Honourable Genie 
man? It was merely this, ſtating it in the ſtrongeſt term 


that when our very exiſtence as a nation, in India, depend 
upon his exertions, he, in 1781, formed a reſolution in hi 
own mind, ſubject to a'teration however, that to relieve th 
diſtreſſes of the Company, and to preſerve India to Gre 
Britain, he would exact a large fine from a man, whom th 
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would the Right Honourable Gentleman as deſerving of cenſure. 
178 Conceiving, as he did, the great importance of the preſent 
e in InÞ queſtion, not only as it affected Mr. Haſtings, but as it 
> Cooteſ| affected our exiſtence as a nation in India, (for if Mr. Haſtings 

Hyde was condemned upon the grounds which the Right Honourable 
Iras be. Gentleman had ſtated, adieu indeed to India,) he could not 
| of rice} help viewing the deciſion of this night as one of the moſt mo- 
en lack] mentous this Houſe could come to, and as abſolutely deciſive 
s, mul] of the exiſtence of the Britiſh Empire in India, Such, he was 
atta wa .confident, it would prove. 
 Febr Mr. Vanſittart ſaid, proper allowances ought to be made for Mr. Vanſit- 
ein th the cuſtom of the Eaſt Indies, where it was no uncommon rt 
ght Ho thing for a Zemindar to be arreſted [a laugh]. 
Haſting Mr. Grenville differed from Mr. Pitt in like manner that Mr, Gren- 
„ which} Lord Mulgrave had done, and defended the conduct of Mr. La 
he cri Haſtings, declaring that, as an honeſt man, he could not vote 

Gentle for the Reſolution, | 

term The Attorney General was ſorry to differ from his Right — voy 4 
jependeſſ Honourable friend, but he could not agree to go the length Sc 
n in hi an impeachment, and, unleſs the preſent reſolution was fol- 
lieve M lowed by an 8 he ſaw no uſe in voting it. Mr. 
o Geiß Attorney reminded the Houſe, that in ſetting off he had ex- 
rhom i preſsly ſtated, that if he voted any one of the charges to con- 

RyM. 8 _— 
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Right Honourable Gentleman allowed was criminal, though 
Mr. Haſtings's propoſed puniſhment exceeded what he con- 
ceived to be the Rajah's offence —and in this exceſs of zeal in 
his country's ſervice, without a ſuſpicion of his being actuated 
by a corrupt or malicious motive, the Right Honourable Gen- 


tleman thought there was impeachable matter in the charge; and 


for this only, for he had moſt fully and completely exculpated 


him from every other part of it, he had declared he ſhould vote 


for the queſtion. The Major ſaid he would not trouble the 


Committee further, but he could not ſuppreſs his aſtoniſhment, 


that that part, and that only, of Mr. Haſtings's conduct which 
had moſt ſtrongly evinced his zeal for the preſervation of the 
empire committed to his charge, ſhould have been ſelected by 
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tain matter of impeachment, he would follow that with a vote 


for an impeachment. He juſtified the calling upon Zemindars 


and vaſſals for contribution when the ſtate required it; and 
declared, that let them talk of nuzzerannees and free-gifts as 
much as they pleaſed, he believed none were given voluntarily, 
Mr. Attorney ſaid farther, that, if a part of Mr. Fox's ſpeech 
were true to the great extent that he had carried it, Mr. 


Haſtings, inſtead of deſerving impeachment, would deſerve a 
halter; but as he did not believe the argument in its extent, 


Mr. Powys. 


although he was free to own Mr. Haſtings had gone a great 
way with his power, he could not conſent to vote the preſent 
reſolution, not being at all prepared to impeach. 

Mr. Powys expreſſed his ſatisfaction at having heard fo 
honourable and manly an argument from the Right Honoura. 


ble Gentleman at the head of the Exchequer ; a more fair and 


ſatisfactory one had ſcarcely ever been delivered within thoſe 
walls. He could not however but lament, that the Right 


Honourable Gentleman ſhould be left alone, that he ſhould be 


deſerted by his friends, and that two of the Miniſters for India 
ſhould have argued againſt the reſolution, and held ſentiments 
ſo repugnant to thoſe profeſſed by the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman, Mr. Powys ſaid, the two Miniſters for India had 
virtually avowed that political expediency ſanctified injuſtice) 


a maxim that he could not accede to. He juſt touched upon the 


Lord Mul- 
grave. 


attempt to fine Cheyt Sing, which he conſidered as a moſt arbi- 
tary exertion of power, not to be defended in a Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons. 

Lord Mulgrave roſe with ſome warmth, and declared the 


Right Honourable Gentleman would not be fit to be Minifter 


of the country for a ſingle day, if, upon a queſtion of that 
nature, where the Houſe were fitting as judges, he was to ex- 
pect his friends were to ſacrifice their opinions. His Lordſhip 


denied that he had ſaid political expediency ſanctified injuſtice. 


Mr. Grenville alſo roſe to repel the attack, as he called it, 
and ſaid, he wondered the Honourable Gentleman ſhould have 
been the man to have complained of the Miniſter” s friends 
having deſerted him, M. 


ſtice; 
n the 
arbi- 
Houſe 


ed the 
iniſter 
f that 
to ex- 
rdſhip 
uſtice. 
led it, 
d have 
friends 
M.. 


n * 
8 M. 3 ſaid a few words in explanation, Mr, Pow 
| The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, he lamented that there Mr. Pit, % 
ſhould be any difference of opinion between him and his friends, 
but it was an honourable difference; not a difference about a 
principle, but about the application of a principle. He thought 
50 lacks a moſt exorbitant fine, and his Honourable and 
noble friends did not, 
A ſhort converſation took place after the ſtrangers were de. 
fired to withdraw, between Sir Philip Jennings Clerk, Mr. 
F ox, &c. and the Committee divided, 5 
Ayes = - 119 
my -- * *. 7 
The reſolution was therefore carried by a majority of forty. . 


After the Houſe was reſumed, Mr. Fox faid, he ſhould not Mr. Fox. 
be prepared to open any other charge himſelf in the courſe of | 
the preſent ſeſſion, but ſhould be glad, if any of his honourable 
friends were ready with one, that they would ſay ſo. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, he would to-morrow ſtate what his next Mr. Burke. 
charge would be, and he would move it next Wedneſday, He 
at the ſame time gave notice, that on Friday he would move 
the facts relative to the Rohilla war, in the form of reſolu- 
tions in the Heule, Ef 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ſaid, he muſt object to the Mr, ritt. 
breaking i in upon the courſe of a regular and important pro- 
ceeding, in order to try the ſame perſon over again upon a 


** 


charge reſpecting which the Houſe had decided already. 


Mr. Burke ſaid, he had before given the ſame notice, and Mt. Burke. 

yet the Right Honourable Gentleman had not objected before: 1 
he contended that he was entitled to move the facts, which had | 
not been before the Houſe colleQively at all. Mr. Burke 1] 
took notice of Mr. Pitt's having that day found as much fault 0 

as he could, both with his feelings, his diligence, and his 

Charges; but as he had given him his vote, he ſaid, he was 


* and content to take the one with the other. 55 


11 r roſe at O N E in the ne 
F I N . 


